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Man Versus Birds 

MRS. DARRELL M. HANNA 
1026 South Allice Street 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 

May it please the court, and ladies and gentlemen of the jury. This is a matter 
of Man versus Birds which is to come before you at this time. I should like to 
enumerate briefly a few of the charges lodged against man in this proceeding. 
These charges are in the nature of man s destructive acts against his environment 
and the resulting harmful effects on bird life. Now, if the court please, I shall direct 
my remarks to the ladies and gentlemen of the jury. In order to get, shall we say - 
a "bird's eye" view -- of this subject, let us make a quick survey of the evidence by 
taking sections of the country and going from west to east around the coast. 

Let us first consider San Francisco Bay. This jewel of the west is being tran- 
sformed into a garbage dump. It is being exploited by greed and avarice 
masquerading as progress which instead is steadily and relentlessly destroying it. 
The fillers ask in wide-eyed ignorance the oft'heard phrase, "Which is more im- 
portant, people or birds?” (Don't answer that!) If your honor please, I should like 
to submit in evidence the article "The Rape of San Francisco Bay,” Audubon 
Magazine, Mar. -Apr. 1968. 

The Santa Barbara oil slick was an accident that has just been waiting to 
happen. What the oil didn’t kill, the detergents did, leaving the area nearly 
destitute of marine and bird life. This is the result in all of the so-called "ac- 
cidents” involving the spilling of oil wherever they may occur. The evidence I 
submit was written by Ian McMillan, an Audubon Wildlife lecturer in Defenders of 
Wildlife, Jan-Feb 1969. 

All up and down the west coast, and in the state of California in particular, we 
are witnessing the smothering effects of a population explosion: air and water 
pollution, mushrooming suburbia and the accompanying highways and shopping 
centers, the barren hillsides and resulting mud slides, the littered countryside and 
the ever-growing piles of garbage. Paul Harvey says man is the dirtiest animal on 
earth and is determined to bury himself in his own trash. It is here in California 
that a battle is being waged to keep inviolate an area where the last few remaining 
California Condors can be protected. 

Our first stop along the Gulf Coast is the Aransas National Wildlife Refuge 
where a most glaring example of wanton plunder is the invasion of the wintering 
grounds of the Whooping Crane by the oyster shell dredgers. There are some big- 
name men and industries involved in this corrupt act and they are willing to risk 
burying the last Whooping Crane. The evidence to be submitted, "Deep in the Mud 
of Texas". Audubon Magazine, Nov-Dec 1968. 

Less spectacular but doing immeasurable damage to both marine and bird life 
of the gulf is the filth and contamination spewed forth from the mouth of the 
Mississippi River. This once-beautiful river, along with its many tributaries, is 
probably the longest depository of municipal, industrial and agricultural wastes 
of any river system in the country, although all major streams are polluted. But 
the Mississippi is referred to by some people as "the colon of mid-Am erica”. 
Besides the variety of wastes the river carries, the w r aters are known to be heavily 
laden with agricultural poisons washed off crop lands and linked by some with the 
disappearance of the Brown Pelican. Tremendous fish kills are becoming com- 
monplace and could very well be a determining factor in the survival of all 

This paper was presented at the May, 1969 I.O.U. Convention and appears here by popular request 
ed. 
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fisheating birds. Scientists have now determined that the ingestion of DDT by 
some birds over the years has decreased their reproductive capacities and has 
also affected the shell-forming capability of the birds. The eggshells are becoming 
so thin that they cannot withstand the weight of the bird and the eggs are broken 
before they can be hatched. This is true especially of the Bald Eagle, the Osprey 
and the Peregrine Falcon. These two factors could lead to the extinction of some 
species. Dr. Richard G. VanGelder, Mammologist of the American Museum of 
Natural History holds only a feeble hope that the trend of the Bald Eagle toward 
extinction can be reversed, 

Florida, too, is suffering all the ill effects of a population explosion and is fast 
approaching California’s state of environmental desecration. With the combined 
effects of natural disasters and those created by the Army Engineers, along with 
the “improvements’' of the developers, Florida is rapidly losing its distinction of 
having the most dramatic habitat for bird life in North America. 

As we go on up the east coast we encounter the problem of pollution and 
destruction of the estuaries, the shallow waters and marshes at the mouths of 
rivers that are so rich in natural resources. Dredges by the score are busy tearing 
up the estuarine environment. Efforts are being made by the National Audubon 
Society to get legislation to correct the situation, but in the meantime the dredging, 
filling and polluting are still going on. Thermal pollution is not a problem confined 
to the east, but they do have it and it is one that we will be hearing more about. 
Polluted water is usually thought of as being dirty water, but heated water, even a 
few degrees, can be just as disasterous to the natural ecology of the aquatic en- 
vironment. 

Many of the problems that plague the great center section of our nation are 
related to agriculture: intensification of farming and the “clean farming” 
technique, early and high speed mowing, more efficient harvesting, drainage of 
wetlands. These and other farming procedures have made drastic changes in 
habitat thereby contributing to the declining bird population. The use of 
agricultural chemicals is the one factor having the greatest effect on bird life: 
insecticides, pesticides and herbicides. These chemicals have long been suspect in 
the minds of some but evidence now shows overwhelmingly that they are directly 
related to our diminishing bird population. A feeble voice of the minority in South 
Dakota suggested that, “perhaps, clean farming with its multitude of sprays just 
might be the problem”. Might be? It is the problem and always has been. For 
probably identical reasons, Oklahoma is losing 100,000 Bobwhite a year. Oklahoma 
has also lost, just last year, 3400 acres of waterfowl marshes to the Army 
Engineers phobia of building dams. 

Speaking of dams, had you thought that the small farm ponds that we 
welcomed so eagerly a few years ago, could be death traps for their visitors? If 
their waters drain from heavily treated croplands, they could be lethal to the 
furred and feathered creatures frequenting them. 

Before leaving the midwest, mention must be made of the sad state of the 
Great Lakes. Lake Erie has been called a “dead” lake and the same fate is facing 
Lake Michigan. These lakes have been subjected to every kind of pollution 
possible, including DDT from Dutch Elm Disease control programs. But with the 
advent of the St. Lawrence Seaway, the pollution peculiar to sealanes has in- 
creased. Few' ships afloat today have facilities for disposal of shipboard wastes, 
except for what the sailors describe as their “moonlight disposal technique”. Or, 
in other words, after dark “toss 'er overboard”. Accidental spills of bilge water, 
sanitary sewage, oil or cargo spoilage are not subject to prosecution. So when a 
crew is apprehended, they are “just real sorry ’bout that, but it was an accident”. I 
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must say too, that if the Mississippi River is the “colon of mid-America", the Great 
Lakes are its cesspool, I submit in evidence, members of the jury, "Great Lakes- 
Great Mess". Audubon Magazine, May-June 1968. 

If it pleases the court, I should like to present to the ladies and gentlemen of the 
jury some evidence concerning the insecticide DDT. It was a louse that got the 
whole thing started. It really was a louse that got the whole thing started. DDT was 
developed as a protection against body lice for the GIs of WW2. It was so effective 
that it was hailed with delight and led to the development of a whole long list of 
pesticides that are on the market today. A total of more than 6U,QU0 different kinds, 
Way more than the government can adequately test or effectively control. DDT 
was the first of these "wonder chemicals" and just one of a group of chlorinated 
hydro-carbons. There are seven of the commonly used ones, sometimes called 
the "dirty seven”: DDT, dieldrin, aldrin, endrin, heplachlor, lindane and chlor- 
dane. I should have said there were seven. Aldrin and dieldrin were rejected by the 
USDA for use on crops more than a year ago and jusl very recently, lindane has 
been rejected, in some cases, where two chemicals become mixed or combined, 
it can result in 1 plus 1 equals 3 or 4 or even more. Bui in any case, where one is 
used over and over il builds up to a level that could be lethal for all manner of 
creatures. In fact, biologists fear that man is high on the list of animals doomed to 
almost immediate extinction! 

Now - — there’s a thought that deserves some consideration! Years ago an 
editorial in the Waltonian stated that many of our problems stemmed from the 
three Ps : pavement, pesticides and people. It is because of people that we have the 
urban sprawl. It is because of people that we are plastering our land with concrete, 
(hat croplands are being extended and drenched with chemicals, to provide more 
food which in turn produces more wast to be dumped into our streams and lakes, to 
contaminate the water that is becoming depleted! It is the demands of people that 
is the basis for the exploitation of our natural resources, to be manufactured by the 
plants that are contributing to our air and water pollution! Our problem is people! 
people! If we could just eliminate people! No! No! I object, your Honor. I move 
that these last few remarks be stricken from the record on the grounds that they 
are immaterial, irrelevant and impossible! 

Seriously, though, Dr. Elvis Stahr, new President of the National Audubon 
Society stated recently, "The most dangerous species of life on earth today is man. 
He is destroying land, forest, wildlife, rivers, lakes, oceans and atmosphere. He is 
making his own Hell on earth." 

But to get back to DDT, members of the jury, by 1966 the average American 
had accumulated in his fatty tissues, 12 parts per million of DDT. No doubt the 
amount has risen since then and the tolerance without ill effects is not know. Right 
now, infants fed with mother’s milk get it complete with DDT. Of course, cow’s 
milk carries DDT also, but that problem has been solved, thanks to the tobacco 
industry. It is now possible to filter DDT out of cow’s milk by feeding them ac- 
tivated charcoal. But given time, and if we persevere, man will eventually be unfit 
for human consumption! DDT has been used mainly for insect control. Its most 
widespread use has been in an attempt to control elm bark beetle that spreads 
Dutch Elm Disease. The DDT spraying program was first developed by Mr, 
Joseph Dietrich, Supt. of Parks, Greenwich, Conn, in the early 1950'$. As the 
disease spread eastward through the states whose shade trees were predominantly 
elms, many communities whose elms were affected began spraying their trees 
with DDT. After a few seasons, it became apparent that there was relationship 
between the spraying and the loss of birds, particularly Robins although more than 
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40 species of birds were known to have been killed by DDT, As early as 1960 and 
again in 1963 the National Conference on Water Pollution condemned the use of 
DDT. The Science Advisory Committees of both President Kennedy and President 
Johnson recommended that DDT be withdrawn from use. In January of 1965 
Connecticut banned the use of DDT for DED and since then the states of Michigan, 
Minnesota, Arizona, Illinois, Massachusetts and Pennsylvania have taken steps to 
hall its use. Sweden has just banned DDT for two years. Of course there are 
some who take the opposite stand. For instance, Dr. Wayland Hayes of the Public 
Health Service. He said that he was afraid that if the United States banned DDT 
that people in other countries would feel that it wasn't safe for them to use???? He 
made this statement while testifying in Wisconsin where the attempt to ban DDT 
was being contested. It is only to be expected that a multi-million dollar business 
will not be given up without a struggle. The United States Forest Service discon- 
tinued its use in 1966 and the USDA finally withdrew its recommendation for its use 
for DED in 1968. A crusader for the cause is Senator Gaylord Nelson of Wisconsin. 
If it pleases the court, may I present in evidence a copy of the Congressional 
Record. In it he states, “I have advocated a nationwide ban on the use of DDT for 
several years and have recently introduced legislation to prohibit the interstate 
sale and shipment of this persistent pesticide." The General Accounting Office re- 
ports that pesticide controls are notoriously lax and prosecution ior violations is 
non-existant. Senator Nelson is convinced that we are heading toward an en- 
vironmental disaster. He says it is no longer a question of “Will it happen?” It is 
happening - - - - NOW! ! 

If there is still need for some of you to oppose a spraying program in you city, you 
should know that it is not the way to win a popularity contest. You may be received 
cooly by your TV and radio program directors and your newsmen. You may even 
be attacked openly by your news media, as we were, for wanting to “just let the 
trees die". Although, thank goodness, there are some exceptions. You will also find 
that the majority of the public will be with you. 

Since the USDA reversed its position on the use of DDT for DED, I doubt if you 
will have as many guest speakers from the Iowa State University Extension 
Department as we did. They canvassed the state pretty thoroughly before the 
reversal encouraging and even urging city councils to engage in a spraying 
program. But their efforts towards stopping the use of DDT since the reversal have 
been disappointing, But they are taking steps to redeem themselves. They are 
cooperating with Elm Research Institute, a rather new organization formed by a 
group of scientists attempting to find, through research, a solution to the DED 
problem. Five universities are engaged in separate projects with grants from ERI, 
and now a program directed by Dr. Harold S. McNabb, will be undertaken at ISU 
with a grant of $5,000. We wish them success. (This in itself shoud tell us that, as 
yet, there is no answer so why should we continue poisoning our environment with 
DDT?) 

The National Audubon Society joined forces with Elm Research some time 
ago. It seems rather like an unholy alliance, since some of the arborist participants 
and financial backers have not yet abandoned DDT. The Society says, “Their 
differences result from the tragic inability of men to see reality in the same way. 
We mourn the ignorance, stupidity, greed and obstinacies that hamper human 
progress." What they said among themselves was probably, “If you can't whip 
’em, join 'em." The Society said finally, "If this research uncovers a new approach 
to an old problem, with profits for everyone, our differences of opinion would melt 
away." With profits for everyone, there is the key to the whole thing ! 
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The clinching argument against using DDT for Dutch Elm Disease is the 
admission of defeat by Mr. Dietrich, the man in Greenwich, Conn, who started the 
program. He followed his plan faithfully and after 15 years of a devoted, 
technologically skillful program, the elms had dwindled from 60,000 to 6,000 and 
they were still dying. He finally admitted that his plan had neither saved the elms 
nor halted the spread of the disease. 

In closing my case I will mention this item which appeared in the May 3 issue 
of Business Week. “The National Cancer Institute specifically tagged 11 common 
pesticides, including DDT, and cast strong suspicions on 19 other chemicals as 
sources of tumors in mice.” It also stated that is reasonable to conclude that the 
great majority of the DDT-induced tumors “had malignant potentiality." 

While reaching your verdict you may wish to consider as further evidence the 
following: TV tower, picture window and road kills, roadside spraying, 
irresponsible hunters, the contamination of soil from lawn and garden 
preparations, rodent control by 1080 poison in sheep-raising sections, habitat by 
new-type vehicles, to name a few. The annual toll nationwide is terrific. Birds 
cannot maintain their numbers in the face of all the man-made hazards of our 
modern world. 

Ladies and gentlemen of the jury, I have presented my case. The verdict is in 
your hands. Is man guilty of destroying his environment resulting in harmful ef- 
fects on birds? 

Nesting Box Utilization by the Eastern 
Bluebird and the House Wren---1968 

STEPHEN PATTERSON 
Route 2 

PERRY, IOWA 

The June. 1967, issue ol Iowa Bird Life contained an article by this author on 
Eastern Bluebird (Sialia sialis) nesting habits in his locality. In 1966 and 1967 no 
research was conducted on Bluebirds but in 1968 a second study was initiated. 
Armed with much enthusiasm and a federal banding permit, I placed 80 bluebird 
boxes in the Perry area of Dallas County In 1968, 1 banded 148 young Bluebirds and 
House Wrens ( Troglodytes aedon). During the summer of 1969 boxes will placed in 
the same locations and attempts will be made to recapture the adults utilizing the 
boxes. In this way data may be gathered as to how many birds return to the area. 
Hopefully, this can be a project spanning several consecutive years. The following 
is a short summary of the 1968 results with some comparisons to the 1965 article. 

PROCEDURE 

Boxes were erected along roadsides (mostly gravel roads ) on wooden fence 
posts as was done in 1965. All boxes were checked each weekend. Any needed 
minor repairs were made and badly damaged boxes were removed. In addition, 
sparrow nests were removed each week. Nest record cards were secured trom the 
1.0. U. and records submitted. All young Bluebirds and Wrens were banded while 
partially leathered. 

The study area consisted ol the following areas fo Dallas County : 
a ) Spring Valley Township - sections 27, 28, 34, and 35 
bi Washington Township --sections 1,2.3, 12, and 13. 

The area is located south of Perry and extends for approximately five 
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miles along the Raccoon River, A wide range of habitats is present but 
the area can be grouped into three general types: 

a) extensively timbered - areas with no farmland nearby; primarily 

timber and pasture. 

b) partially-farmed, partially-timbered - areas with timber (or pature) 

and fields interspersed. 

c) farmed -- areas primarily of intensively farmed fields with no 

timber or pasture closer than approximately one-fourth mile. 

RESULTS 


Table I. Nest box utilization in intensively farmed areas. 



Species 

% of boxes 

Boxes 

Nesting 

% of nest 

occupied 

occupied 

attempts 

success 

Bluebird 

38 

3 

5 

60 

Wren 

0 

0 

0 

— 

Chickadee 

0 

0 

0 


Table II. Nest box utilization in partially-farmed, partially-timbered 

areas. 

Species 

% of boxes 

Boxes 

Nesting 

% ol nest 

occupied 

occupied 

attempts 

success 

Bluebird 

35 

17 

22 

59 

Wren 

39 

19 

24 

50 

Chickadee 

2 

l 

1 

0 

Table HI. Nest box utilization in extensively timbered areas. 


Species 

% of boxes 

Boxes 

Nesting 

% of nest 

occupied 

occupied 

attempts 

success 

Bluebird 

26 

6 

9 

44 

Wren 

70 

16 

27 

33 

Chickadee 

4 

1 

1 

100 


Table IV. Bluebird nesting results by area for successful and unsuccessful nesting 
attempts. 



Eggs 

laid 

Eggs 

hatiched 

Young 

reared 

Nesting 

attempts 


S • 

U * • 

S 

U 

KA 

c 

S U 

Ti m ber 

17 

21 

16 

10 

15 - 

4 5 

Intermediate 

62 

28 

58 

6 

53 

13 9 

Farm 

10 

? * * * 

10 

0 

8 0 

3 2 


* Successful nests 

* * Unsuccessful nests 

* * * Eggs laid and nests destroyed between visits (pieces of eggshell present). 

DISCUSSION 

Of the eighty boxes placed, eight were categorized as being in farmed areas, 
twenty-three in extensively timbered areas, and forty-nine in intermediate 
(partially-farmed, partially -timbered) areas. A greater emphasis is placed on the 
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intermediate area because past experience indicates a greater number oi 
Bluebirds can be attracted to these areas. Nest box utilization varied widely. The 
largest percentage ol boxes was utilized in the timbered areas where only 13 
percent ol the boxes did not contain one ol the three study species (e. Bluebird, 
House Wren, and Black-capped Chickadee (Pams atricapillus). Thirty-seven 
percent ol the boxes in the intermediate area were vacant and sixty-three percent 
in the J armed areas were vacant. 

Only Bluebirds nested in farmed areas. As Table I shows, live nesting at- 
tempts were made in three boxes. Ten percent ol the eighty boxes were in this area 
and they contributed fourteen percent of the Bluebird nesting attempts. Sixty 
percent ol the attempts were successful. Not enough boxes were placed in fanned 
areas in I9fi8 to warrant comparison with 1965 results, 

Extensively timbered areas contained the nexl largest number of boxes (23). 
These areas contained representatives ol all three species with a predominance ol 
the boxes, (70 percent) of Wrens (see Table III). Although the figures might lead 
one to believe that all boxes were used since the three figures in “percent of boxes 
utilized" equals 100 percent, this was not the case. Wrens occasionally took over a 
box alter a Bluebird had used it ; thus both species occupied the same box. Twenty- 
nine percent ol the eight boxes were in this area and they contributed twenty-live 
percent ol the Bluebird nesting attempts. 

In timbered areas Wrens made three times as many nesting attempts as 
Bluebirds. This compares identically with results obtained in 1965 when three 
times as many nesting attempts were also made by Wrens. However, nest success 
was much lower in 1966. Nest success in 1968 for Bluebirds was 44 percent and for 
Wrens, 33 percent. This compares to 78 percent and 52 percent, respectively, lor 
1965. 

Most boxes were placed in areas with a mixture of fanned and wooded land 
(49). Sixty-one percent of eighty boxes w r ere in these areas and they contributed 
sixty-one percent oi the Bluebird nesting attempts, In these areas, as in 1965, 
figures for Wrens and Bluebirds were approximately the same (Table II). 
However, a comparison of nest success between 1965 and 1968 shows a marked 
decline in the latter year. In 1965, 75 percent of the Bluebird nesting attempts were 
successful, whereas in 1968 only 59 percent were successful. Figures for Wrens 
were approximately the same (50 percent). 

Table IV summarizes the data for Bluebirds. The egg mortality ol the suc- 
cessful nests in timbered and intermediate areas was six percent while there was 
no failure of eggs to hatch in successful nests of farmed areas. Thus ninety-four 
percent ol all eggs of successful nests hatched (compared to 97 percent in 1965). 
Eighty-three percent of the eggs laid in these twenty successful nests produced 
young which Jell Ihe nest (compared to 91 percent in 1965). Twenty (or 56 percent) 
ol the thirty-six Bluebird nesting attempts were successful (compared lo thirty- 
four successful nests out of forty-seven attempts, or seventy-two percent, in 1965) 


There was a very distinct relationship between nest success and easy access to 
the river. For means of comparison boxes were divided into two groups: 

a) those in areas separated from the Raccoon River bottomland 

by fields 

b) those in areas connected to the river bottomland by small streams 
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or extensions of timber and also areas which were part of 
the timbered riverbottom. 

In boxes which were in areas separate from the actual river bottomland there 
were 36 nesting attempts - 24 successful and 12 unsuccessful. In boxes which were 
in areas in some way connected to the river by streams or timbered areas there 
were 54 nesting attempts -- 16 successful and 39 unsuceesful. Apparently predators 
are more common in these latter areas. 

As in 1965, House Sparrows (Passer domesticus) were probably the biggest 
problem. In 1965, 157 nests were removed from the boxes, In 1968, 265 nests tor 
partial nests > were removed. A total of 338 eggs were destroyed as compared to 264 
in 1965. In an attempt to decrease the number of sparrows in the boxes, all adult 
sparrows captured were killed. In twelve boxes ten lemales and two males were 
killed. Of these twelve boxes only four were free of sparrows the rest of the 
summer. In the other eight boxes sparrows returned, sometimes as early as the 
next week. Apparently killing only one of the pair does little good. 

HE MARKS 

I have given only a brief summary ol Die results of last summer's work 
primarily because this is only a preliminary study to the more important part of 
the project. The main attempt of this project is to study the same are in 1969 in an 
et tort to determine how many of the young of 1968 return to occupy I he same area. 

Toward this end 67 immature Bluebirds and 81 immature Wrens were banded. 
Records were kept to show in which box each young was reared. In the summer of 
1969. boxes will be placed in the same locations and an attempt made to capture all 
adult Wrens and Bluebirds which nest in them. In this way it will be possible to 
determine how many young return to use the boxes again and whether or not they 
return to the same specific location or just to the general area. 



The annual fall meeting of the Iowa Ornithologists Union was held in Shenan- 
doah. Iowa, on September 20-21, 1969. One hundred one were registered for the 
Saturday evening dinner and meeting. Mrs. Emmett Zollars, Mrs. Wallace 
DeLong, and Mrs. Francis Broley were hostesses for the meeting. 

The evening opened with a 6:30 P.M. dinner at the Nishna Valley Isaac Walton 
clubhouse east of Shenandoah. Following the dinner President Robert Nicholson 
opened the meeting and Vice-president Joe Brown presented Mr. Edward M. 
Brigham III, who is the regional representative of the National Audubon Society. 
He gave a slide lecture on “Conservation is Choices.’ 1 This pointed up very vividly 
the problems caused by man in upsetting the balance of nature. 

Breakfast was served at the Tall Corn Motel at 5:30 A.M. Sunday, September 
21. Trips followed lo Squaw Creek National Wildlife Refuge near Mound City, 
Missouri and to Waubonsie State Park in southern Iowa. 
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Following the noon luncheon at the Walton clubhouse. President Nickolson 
presided at a brief business meeting. He announced that the IOU has been invited 
to Mount Pleasant by Dr. William Poulter for its annual spring meeting in 1970, 
This meeting is scheduled for the weekend of May 15-17. Bob thanked the local 
committee and the Waltonians for their fine cooperation in making the meeting 
such a successful one. Following the business meeting Judge Charles Ayres led the 
official compilation of birds seen on the field trips. Fifty species were tallied for 
Iowa and ninety -seven for the Missouri area. ----Mrs, Charles Ayres, Ottumwa 

ATTENDANCE 

AKRON: Mr. and Mrs. Eldon Bryant; AMES: James Rod; CEDAR FALLS: 
Mrs. Lloyd Collins, Mr. and Mrs. Oren Paine, Mrs. Charles Sclwanke, Maxine 
Schwanke; CEDAR RAPIDS: Mr. and Mrs. Jim Clifton, Audrey and Wendell 
Clifton, Sara Millikan, Lillian Serbousek, Myra Willis; CRESTON: Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank Augustine and family; DAVENPORT : Mr. and Mrs. Peter Petersen; DES 
MOINES: Mr. and Mrs. Stanley Atherton, Mr. and Mrs, Joseph Brown, Mr. and 
Mrs. Woodward Brown, Mr. and Mrs. Lester Haskell, Mr. and Mrs. Richard D, 
Mooney ESSEX; John Chandler, Mrs. Donald Walters; GUTHRIE CENTER; Mr. 
and Mrs. Wayne Partridge; HAMBURG: Mr. and Mrs. Fitzhugh Diggs, Mrs. 
Edwin Getscher; INBIANOLA: Mr. and Mrs. Doyle Woods; LAMONI: Mrs. Dean 
Ballantyne, Mrs. Paul Elswick, Mr. and Mrs. J, Donald Giliaspey and family, Mrs. 
Earl Rauch, Mr. and Mrs. Ralph E. Silver; MARION: Mrs. Lucile Liljedahl; 
MARSHALLTOWN : Mr. and Mrs. Wayne Britten, Mr. and Mrs. Homer Rinehart; 
OTTUMWA: Judge and Mrs. Charles Ayres, Jr., Pearle Walker; RED OAK: Mr. 
and Mrs, George Franek; ROLAND. Roger Birkeland; SHELL ROCK: Mr. and 
Mrs. Clyde Pettijohn; SHENANDOAH: Mr. and Mrs. Francis Broley, Mr. and 
Mrs. Don Burrichter, Mr. and Mrs. Paul Champers, Mr. and Mrs, Wallace 
DeLong, Mr. and Mrs. Jack Gorving, Mr. and Mrs. Ed Vaughn, Mr. and Mrs. 
Emmett Zollars ; SIOUX CITY : Helen Barrett, Mr. and Mrs. Jarvis Campbell, Mr. 
and Mrs. Paul Davison, Mr. and Mrs. Darrell Hanna, Mr. and Mrs. A. D. Kirk- 
patrick, Alice Loeffler, Mr. and Mrs. Robert Nickolson; WATERLOO: Myrle 
Burk, Ellen Hawkins; WEST BRANCH: Mr. and Mrs. Tom Schaefer and three 
Scattergood students; WHEATLAND: Esther Copp; DOVER, ARKANSAS: 
Margaret Jones; LINCOLN, NEBR.; Mr. and Mrs. Harold Whitmus; MOUND 
CITY, MO. : Mr. and Mrs. Harold Burgess- Total 101. 

Birds observed on Field Trips on Sunday. Sept. 21 (M - - Missouri only ). 

Pied-billed Grebe, White Pelican (M), Great Blue Heron, Green Heron (Ml, 
Common Egret CM ) , Black-crowmed Night Heron (Ml, American Bittern (M), 
Canada Goose (M), Snow Goose (Ml, Blue Goose (Mi, Mallard (M), Black Duck 
(M), Gadwali (M), Pintail (Mi, Green-winged Teal (Ml, Blue-winged Teal, 
American Widgeon (M), Shoveler (M>, Wood Duck (Mi, Turkey Vulture, Red- 
tailed Hawk, Broad-winged Hawk, Marsh Hawk, Sparrow Hawk, Bobwhite, Ring- 
necked Pheasant, King Rail (Mi, Sora CM), American Coot (Ml, Killdeer (M), 
Golden Plover (M), Common Snipe (Ml, Willet (Ml, Greater Yellowlegs (M), 
Lesser Yellowlegs (Mi, Pectroal Sandpiper (Ml, White-rumped Sandpiper (Mi, 
Baird's Sandpiper (Mi, Least Sandpiper (Mi, Short-billed Dowitcher (Mi, Stilt 
Sandpiper (M), Semipalmated Sandpiper (MJ, Marbled Godwit (M), Hudsonian 
Godwit (Ml, Sanderling (Ml, Avocet (Ml, Wilson’s Phalarope (M), Northern 
Phalarope (Mi, Ring-billed Gull (Mi, Mourning Dove, Yellow-billed Cuckoo (M), 
Black-billed Cuckoo, Screech Owl, Horned Owl, Long-eared Owl, Nighthawk, 
Chimney Swift, Belted Kingfisher, Yellow-shafted Flicker, Red-shafted Flicker 
(M-Harold Burgess i. Red-bellied Woodpecker, Red-headed Woodpecker, Hairy 
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Woodpecker (Ml, Downy Woodpecker, Eastern Kingbird, Western Kingbird 
(M), Horned Lark. Tree Swallow (Mb Bank Swallow (Mb Rough-winged 
Swallow (M), Barn Swallow, Cliff Swallow, Purple Marlin, Blue Jay, Crow, 
Black-capped Chickadee, Tutted Titmouse, White-brealed Nuthatch, House 
Wren. Long-billed Marsh Wren (M), Catbird, Brown Thrasher. Robin, 
Gray-cheeked Thrush (M), Eastern Bluebird, Golden-crowned Kinglet, Ruby- 
crowned Kinglet, Cedar Waxwing (M), Loggerhead Shrike, Starling, Black-and- 
white Warbler, Nashville Warbler (Mb Black-lhroated Green Warbler (M), 
Yeliowlhroal (M), House Sparrow, Meadowlark (sp.b Yellow-headed Blackbird 
(Mb Red-winged Blackbird, Common Grackle, Cowbird (Mb Cardinal, Dickcis- 
sel, American Goldfinch, Savannah Sparrow (Mb Field Sparrow, White-throated 
Sparrow (M), Song Sparrow (Mb Total - - 108 species (of which 58 were Mb 

Scarlet Tanagers 

MABLEM. AMIDON 
1310 Chicago Ave. 

Evanston, Illinois 

A spot of brilliant scarlet swished up - from nowhere it seemed - - lo near the 
tip of the old tall new-leafed maple in our back veard, The scarlet spot is 
momentarily out of sight. A loud deep-toned musical whistle-song follows. The 
notes float out into an early hour of one of Durant’s warming April days. We walk 
cautiously around the tree at its base, looking up between the branches, for the 
whistler. He is hidden. No, there he is! A Scarlet Tanager. The contrast between 
the bright scarlet body and the uniform deep black of wings and tail, shows up 
sharply. 

How beautiful he is, and how wonderful to hear. He is not afraid up there - - he 
whistles again and agin. The call is heard ! A dozen or more companions, male and 
female, flash in, still eager after their recent migration from the tropical south. 

The males are in vivid coloring, which is their spring breeding apparel, and 
the females have their usual somber but lovely olive and yellow -greens. Like that 
first newcomer to this Iowa back yard tree, his followers also seem lo want to hide 
themselves, but by watching closely, we can see some of them flitting from twig to 
twig way up high. The males, the music makers, take turn whistling. Perhaps they 
are looking for suitable places lo nest. They love the high nest. They are sometimes 
called the tree-lop birds. 

In May they can be heard whistling eagerly while exploring blossoming apple 
trees on the topmost branches, while in summer months they sway at the tips of 
tall full-leafed poplars and elms, and others. Sometimes, bare dead branches in 
woodlands, invite them for a few minutes rest, and being silhouetted there against 
bright blue skies, nature provides a perfect setting for them, offering a striking 
picture of black, scarlet, yellow-greens, bright blue and sunshine - - and for that 
matter, sometimes the same background sets off the beauties of others of the 
colorful bird world - - the Blue Jay, Red-headed Woodpecker, Cardinal, Baltimore 
Oriole - - who offer happy color competition. 

Scarlet Tanagers inhabit woodlands chiefly, though they love small towns 
where trees, especially old tall ones, are plentiful. And they are fond of small or- 
chards that stand adjacent to peoples’ homes. It almost seems that their singing 
and busy fluttering and even their colors, gain degrees of beauty and grace and 
perfection by the presence of human friends whom they entertain and delight. Just 
one whistle-song can sometimes lighten up a dull day and bring brightness to a 
gray sky. It can easily be imagined that the music from an entire flock of these 
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songsters, can lift the soul very high. 

The Scarlet Tanager is one of four tanager species that range in the United 
Stales, and of about two hundred species in the world - - who offer many different 
colorings. This scarlet one is sometimes called red tanager or simply redbird, but 
Scarlet Tanager is the most popular name and the correct one. Quite frequently, 
however, he bears a temporary name which depends upon the sentimental choice 
of the people in the immediate area which he finds suitable for his habitation. 

With their offerings of joy to the ear and eye, Scarlet Tanagers by nature, 
create a more beautiful world, a better world to live in. This seems full and suf- 
ficient reason for God s creation of them. 



FIELD REPORTS 

A poor nesting season for the ground-nesters was to be expected with the 
unusually heavy rains during May, June, and July, but the reports on Bobwhites 
and Pheasants are mixed. Reports from the south are more favorable than those 
from northern locations. Robins are also reported to have suffered some losses due 
to the rains and windstorms. 

Grebes. Only one Pied-billed Grebe was observed on Lake Red Rock and no 
young were seen <GB), but a pair nested successfully on Fisher’s Lake near Des 
Moines (RDM). 

Herons. Only one Great Blue Heron was seen in the Blue Lake area where it 
is usual to find as many as 15, and none were noticed at Sioux City (DH). They w'ere 
scarce at Red Rock Refuge until 29 July when 16 were observed within a few miles. 
These were evidently post-nesting wanderers (GB). Few were reported in Des 
Moines. The Great Blues, Black -crowned Night Herons and Common Egrets ap- 
parently brought off good numbers of young (PCP). At Round Lake near Rulhven 
on 27 May 2 Cattle Egrets in breeding plumage were observed. One was seen to 
catch and swallow a large mouse (MWW), 

Geese, Ducks. There were 3 Canada Geese at Red Rock on 13 June (GB) 
and on Little Clear Lake west of Pocahontas one was seen on 17 June, and 10, 11, 
and 12 July (RM). A pair of Mallards nested at Red Rock. (GB) and a pair of 
Gadwalls at West Blue Lake (DH). A single Redhead has been at Red Rock (GB) 
and Ruddy Ducks nested at Little Clear Lake (RM ). 

Hawks. All hawks were thought very scarce (MK.WHB). and almost non- 
existent except Sparrow Hawks (JK). Only 3 Turkey Vultures have been seen over 
Red Rock Refuge all summer with no evidence of nesting. This appears to lend 
force to the argument that the Vultures seen last fall were migrants and not 
inhabitants of a roost. Red-tailed were thought down (PCP), and scarce with only 
one pair in the upland area and another over the Red Rock Refuge (GB >, but were 
thought to be somewhat more numberous (RM). The Sparrow Hawk population 
was considered somewhat higher also (RM). An unusual nesting site for a pair of 
Sparrow' Hawks was an opening in an ornamental structure on top of a store in 
Hamburg (EG). Marsh Hawks are down (RM) with no reports from Des Moines, 
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Bobwhites, Pheasants. There is a good population of Bohwhites (GB) 
and they ai'e abundant everywhere iDG), but no young have been seen (JK). 
Pheasants are numerous (GB); fairly successful with lots of half-grown seen 
(JK); but there is no evidence of a good hatch and no young (EB); they appear 
below normal with no nesting results evident as yet (MK); and numbers are far 
down (RM). 

Shorebirds. Coots were seen all summer at Red Rock Refuge and thought 
nesting (GB). Piping Plover are nesting at De Soto Bend (RDM, WHB). Killdeers 
are thought to have increased slightly (FB). and very numerous (RM), but down 
considerably (MK). Upland Plovers have not been seen in previous nesting 
habitats (GB,WHB); are seen every day but no nests found (JK); a dozen seen 
near LeMars on 26 July (RM ) ; while they are nesting in three areas with 4 seen on 
several occasions (JDG ), Spotted Sandpipers have been seen all summer (GB ) . An 
unusual dale for White-rumped Sandpipers was 16 June when 3 were seen (FWK). 
Large numbers of Yellowlegs are reported (RM). 

Gulls. Terns. Franklin’s Gulls were seen in large numbers in Kossuth and 
Emmet Cos. (RM), and 2 were at Blue Lake in early June (DH). From 2 to 6 
Forster’s and Black Terns have been seen over Red Rock all summer (GB), with 
10 to 15 Black Terns at Blue Lake on 6-8 June (DH ). Least Terns are again nesting 
at De Soto Bend (RDM.WHB). 

Doves, Cuckoos. The number of Doves seen has been few r and not many 
nests have been found (GB), and they are not in the numbers of past years (JK). 
There appeared to be few earlier but numerous by the end of July (WHB). Both 
cuckoos were thought up a bit (EB); the Yellow-billed is abundant with 2-4 per 
mile (DG); somewhat of an increase in Yellow-billed; but, no Black-billed seen 
(JK); and both are almost a minus quantity (MK,WHB). 

Nighthawks, Swifts, Hummingbirds. There are fewer Nighthawks (MK). 
Chimney Swifts are not as numerous as 10 years ago. The change-over to 
gas heat with the resultant metal lining of flues is the possible explanation (GB) 
Although 3 Hummingbirds were seen on 7 July (JK), there has been only l since 
(FWK ), and no observation (DH ), with few records in Polk Co. 

Woodpeckers. Flickers are numerous tGB.MK). Redheaded, numerous (GB), 
but scarce (MK), and thought much more abundant than 10 years ago (DG). Red- 
bellied seem down (WHB). 

Flycatchers. Larks, Swallows. Western Kingbirds are fewer (DH). Say’s 
Phoebes appear to have had a poor season and few are left (EB).Phoebes 
are numerous but heavily parasitized by Cow-birds (GB), there are none (DH ). A 
late Yellow-bellied Flycatcher was seen on 29 June (EG). Horned Larks are few- 
(GB). Tree Swallows, while more common (JK), failed to nest in boxes used in 
previous years (CG), Bank Swallows seem more common (JK), Rough-winged, 
few (GB), and Barn Swallows, while fairly numerous are not as plentiful 4-5 years 
ago (GB). A colony of Cliff Swallows nesting under a bridge w-as unsuccessful 
when Red Rock Lake rose, but another colony nearer the upper end of the lake w-as 
apparently successful. Purple Martins are down due in part to interference by 
House Sparrows (GB), but are up slightly (MK). 

Chickadees, Nuthatches, Wrens. Chickadees are in good numbers and 
using Bluebird houses, but Nuthatches are fairly low (GB). Wrens are not as 
numerous (EG), but plentiful (MK), and numerous with dummy nests in Bluebird 
houses. One active nest contained 9 eggs f GB ). There are 2 pairs of Carolina Wrens 
where there had been but one previously (EG). 

Mimics, Thrushes. Three pairs of Mockingbirds have been found, but no 
nests located (GB), but fewer (MK), while the former are becoming scarce (DH). 
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Numerous Robin nestlings were though! to have been lost due to the cold rains in 
May (PK.GB), but in other areas they were thought abundant with many from 
later broods (MK,DH,W'HB ). Bluebirds have been nesting in dead trees and 
ignoring boxes with numbers lost on account of Die cold May rains (GB ). About the 
usual number were banded, but predation was high (PCP). 

Shrikes, Vireos, Warblers. One family of Shrikes on 28 June were the 
only ones seen (FWK), They were few in Polk Co. until July. Only one of 5 nests in 
one area was successful due to predation (GB). Vireos are up somewhat after 
several poor years (MK). Red-eyed Vireos are numerous in Red Rock Refuge, and 
fair in the upland areas (GB i, This formerly common vireo has become scarce and 
much less numerous than the Warbling and Yellow-throated (WHB). Yellow 
Warblers are up, but still not a high population (GB >. They are again very scarce 
in the Des Moines area. Yellowthroats are abundant (GB,WHB ). 

Icterids. Tanagers, Finches. Bobolinks are up (PCP.EHB), but hard to 
find (RM). A Yellow-headed Blackbird seen on 30 June was thought to be a 
possible nester (JK). Red-winged Blackbirds are numerous but there has been 
much predation by Cowbirds (GB). They are to be found everywhere in numbers 
(WHB). Baltimore Orioles are numerous ( GB ) and there appear to be more young 
than usual (PK ). There have been 3 or 4 pairs of Orchard Orioles found but no nests 
located (GB). Cowbirds are up (JK). Two pairs of Summer Tanagers have been 
coming to suet feeders and an immature was seen on 7 July, but no nest has been 
located <CG). Rose-breasted Grosbeaks are numerous in all suitable habitats 
(GB.WHB) Indigo Buntings are fewer than last year (RM,GB,WHB), but are 
thought plentiful (MK). Dickcissels seem down in Scott Co. (PCP) but appear 
abundant elsewhere. A male Lark Bunting on 31 May and a pair on 2 June were 
noted (EB), There were also 2 seen with additional reports by others (EG). 
Towhees have been heard more often than in previous years (GB) but they are 
difficult to find in Polk Co. A Savannah Sparrow was found singing 15 June (FWK), 
but none was seen (MK). Swamp Sparrows are nesting again in good numbers 
(MK). Song Sparrows are found in large numbers along the shores of Red Rock 
Lake, and are numerous (MK ), but none found at Sioux City where Ihev rarely nest 
(DHL 

Observers; Mrs. Gladys Black, Pleasantville; Mrs. Margaret Brooke, Des 
Moines; Eldon Bryant, Akron; Mrs. Edw, A. Getscher, Hamburg; J. Donald 
Gillaspey, Lamoni, Mrs. Catherine Griffith, Des Moines; Mrs. Darrell Hanna. 
Sioux City; Milford Keeler. Mason City; Jim Keenan, Ogden; F. W. Kent, Iowa 
City; Peark Knoop, Marble Rock; R. D. Mooney, Des Moines; Ron Muilenburg, 
Webster City and Orange City; Peter C. Petersen, Jr., Davenport; Mary Ellen 
Warters, Des Moines; Milton W Weller, Ames. - WOODWARD H. BROWN, 
4815 IngersolL Des Moines 50312, 


GENERAL NOTES 


Our Color-o- ram a at Hie Bird Feeders, - Directly outside the kitchen window, 
less than tw'o feet from the pane, is the feeder. A cylindrical type, with three per- 
ching places and a protective roof over the sunflower seeds, it has the feeding 
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areas at the bottom. For the first time as our winter friends we had the American 
Goldfinches in their somber fall and winter garb. These were tearless little 
feeders, delving larger birds to be present at the same time. This spring we have 
seen the change to the brilliant yellow summer plumage. After an absence ol live 
years came the Purple Finches, My husband, in an article '‘Nature Notes” 
published in our Estherville Daily News, preferred “raspberry red" as a better 
descriptive title. Nonchalantly, for a great length of time, these finches would 
chew and chew some more on the seeds. They were not disagreeable as to the 
presence of other visitors. This is a contrast to the behavior of the smaller bird, the 
Goldfinch. Ever present has been the friendly Black-capped Chickadee. Now', 
these are so very thin of body, as my husband would say, “Because they are so 
busy raising a family”. Likewise, the White-breasted Nuthatch who is very leary of 
(he presence of others. They have a nervous rapid get-away. Very recently the 
beautilul male Cardinal has dared to come so very near the window. He did not do 
this during the winter months, but rather picked the “falls” on the sidewalk below 
the feeder. Directly came a Blue Jay, so bold, He, too, had not done this during 
those blustery w inter weather days. Lastly, at the tray feeder on the front proch 
ledge w as an Evening Grosbeak, with much black, some yellow, some white. In the 
lull ol 1968, in almost his last article of “Nature Notes” my husband had an article 
about this rarely seen bird, which had appeared at the Fred Wallingford W olden's 
leeders. The very next day a nearby enthusiastic neighbor “birder” had this 
visitor frequently at her feeders throughout the hours of that day!-IDA E. (MRS. 
B.O. ) WOLDEN, Estherville. 

Yellow-throated Warbler In Ledges State Park - - At about 11:30 a. m. on June 
17, 1969 Woody Brown, Mary Ellen Warters and I started to wade upstream in the 
creek near the entrance to Ledges State Park. An Indigo Bunting and a Yellow - 
throat were singing loudly near the bridge. We had progressed only a few yards 
when we were attracted by another loud ringing song. High in a tree on the bank w ? e 
spotted a warbler. To our amazement, it was a Yellow-throated Warbler, We called 
to Mary Brown to join us and the four of us watched him creeping about the upper 
limbs of the trees, singing frequently and circling in the same area as though he 
were on territory. We could not determine whether there was a female or a nest. 
He was still singing in the same vicinity when we returned two hours later. 
Strangely enough, a Louisiana Waterthrush joined the choristers here, Roger T, 
Peterson compares the Yellow-throated’s song to those of the Indigo Bunting and 
the Louisiana Waterthrush. 

Published records of this handsome warbler’s presence in Iowa are rare. 
Anderson in The Birds of Iowa (1907) mentioned just one Iowa record — a 
specimen shot by George H. Berry at Keokuk, May 4, 1888. Dumont in The Birds of 
Iowa (1933) records several sight records, only tw f o of which were not in May. The 
last published record was in Dumont - a sighting by Roberts on May 17, 1931. 
Grant’s A Checklist of Iowa Birds (1963) lists Dendroica dominica as a rare 
summer resident in the southeastern part of the state. He lists 15 records, no 
specimen. This would appear to be a first for Boone County. MARGARET 
BROOKE, 126 51st St., Des Moines. 

Another Iowa Western Tanager -- On June 22, 1969 in a deciduous 
forest about 200 yards east of the south entrance to De Soto Bend National 
Wild li te Retuge I saw a male Western Tanager. The bird w r as perched 
on a dead branch about 50 feel from the road, where it remained for 
about one minute, presenting a front and quarter view. Sunshine was 
sufficient to show true colors. It was identified as a male Western Tanager 
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in lull breeding plumage, by the following: Size; comparable to more 
common Scarlet Tanager or Baltimore Oriole; body, yellow; wings, dark, 
with bars; tall, dark; bill, light colored: head and lace, red, shading 
into yellow breast. At about the same time and local ion a bird of similar 
appearance except for the red face, was seen flying between trees, and 
may have been the female Western Tanager --GROVER C. BRAMEL, 1612 
Masonic Manor, Omaha, Nebraska 

You Saw a Really Strange Gull? -- If you have seen any Franklin's Gulls with 
colorful circles on their wings please report your observation to: Joanna Burger, 
Museum of Natural History, University of Minesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
55455. Miss Burger marked 300 Franklins Gulls as Agassis. Refuge in northern 
Minnesota. Flock size and composition as well as date and location are of interest 
to her for this study of gull ecology, ed, 



Eagles, Hawks, and Falcons of the World - Leslie Brown and Dean Amadon- 
McGraw-Hill Book Co , New York-945 p., 166 plates (125 in color ), 51 diagrams and 
94 range mapS-1969-2 volumes, $59.50. 

The long awaited book on the diurnal bird of prey is finally available. Although 
the price is high the quality is excellent, making it a fine value. The backbone of 
this two volume set is the species accounts. These are very well done and cover 
range, description, voice, general habits, food and breeding habits. These species 
accounts are very readable and in many cases point up the gaps in our knowledge. 
The color plates are well executed and reproduced. The artists include Roger Tory 
Peterson. Don Eckelberry. C. E. Talbot Kelly, Guy Coheleach and Albert Earl 
Gilbert. All major variants in adult and first immature plumages are included in 
the plates. In general black and white reproduction is reserved for those species 
which are of basically black and white plumage. The introduction covers flight, 
senses, migration, hunting techniques, speed, nesting habits and development of 
the young. This section is welt illustrated with many fine drawings, The total 
coverage under one title of so much data is a feat rarely accomplished, 

This reviewer had an excellent chance to utilize and test this book on a recent 
trip to Brazil. It provided a chief source for advanced study before the trip, but the 
size of the volumes and weight limitations of air travel precluded the possibility of 
taking the books to Brazil, Hopefully, our host in Brazil would have received his 
copy by boat before our arrival but this w as not the case. For the first half of our 
three weeks of field work we had to work very hard to identify hawks despite an 
excellent manuscript of descriptions of the birds of that region at our disposal, 
Then "our ship came in" and we had these volumes in our hands. Somewhat foggy 
recollections of previous study were refreshed and our notes were consulted 
solving unanswered questions on the birds of prey we had seen. Our list of diurnal 
birds of prey totaled seventeen, most of which were new species showing, the great 
value of this book. 

It is not only for those who explore unknown areas that this work is of great 
value. The illustrations show many of the plumage variations of our common 
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hawks, such as the Red-tailed Hawk. A common Iowa species such as this can vary 
for more than the difference between one of its plumages and that of a different 
species, the Harlan’s Hawk for instance. As a reference work on birds of prey this 
is a must for the serious student. Any good public or school reference library 
should have a copy, indeed it will be part of the backbone of such a library for the 
birder, ed. 

Hawks, Owls, and Wildlife - John J. Craighead and Frank C. Craighead, Jr. - 
Dover Publications, New- York-443 p,, 67 photographs, 15 line drawings, 100 tables, 
22 maps and 12 figures-1969--paperbound--$3.75. 

Finally one of the classic studies of birds of prey is again available to the 
wildlife student and birder. Much different in approach from the book in the 
proceeding review this study deals with a specific geographic area and the 
behavior of the birds of prey there at the various seasons. The fall and winter work 
was done near Ann Arbor, Michigan, so the application to Iowa is excellent. The 
authors spent a great deal of time in the field and provide a fine picture of the 
movement and habits wduch the birder can readily apply to his own field work. 
Most of the technical details are presented in the appendicies rather than the body 
of the text. The book gives a good background for ecology and a very fine ex- 
planation of predation, ed. 

Peregrine Falcon Populations-Their Biology and Decline — Ed. by Joseph J, 
Hickey --University of Wisconsin Press, Madison--5% p., 60 photographs, many 
maps and tables--1969-$10.00. 

This book presents the papers and discussions of a conference on the 
population crash of the Peregrine Falcon in Europe and North America from 1950 
to 1965. The conference, held four years ago at Madison, Wisconsin, strove to bring 
together those engaged in studying breeding peregrines and compare their data; 
to contrast these reports with those of other raptors; to review the implications 
associating the reports with various ecological factors and to attempt to coor- 
dinate future research to clarify the importance of environmental factors now 
affecting the Peregrine Falcon. The compilation of data on this endangered 
species begins with an introduction to its basic ecology. Next the papers on 
peregrine populations statue and trends are given for specific regions of North 
America and Europe as well as discussions of current population trends in other 
raptors are covered. The third section deals with behavior and general ecology to 
show ? how this is being changed. The general factors influencing populations are 
discussed as are the population dynamics and significance ol trends. A final 
conclusion attempts to tie together the data and indicate the basic findings of the 
conference. This book is packed w r ith source material on effects of pesticides. 
Anyone vitally interested in this growing problem will want to read all the details of 
one of the best documented cases of avian decline, ed. 

Ethiopia, Its Culture and Us Birds -- Dean Hobbs Blanchard-The Naylor Co., 
San Antonio, Texas-358 p., 44 photographs-1969--$10.00. 

An interesting combination of ethnology and natural history, this book tells of 
the author's travels in Ethiopia in 1933-34. He accompanied the medical 
missionary Dr. Thomas Lambie and collected nearly five hundred birdskins while 
on the trip. The first three quarters of the book is presented in diary format and 
contains frequent references to the birds of the area. The final section is the bird 
list, presented in taxanomic order and including complete data on the specimens 
collected as well as a general description and status statement on each species. 
Very little ornithological w-ork has been done in Ethiopia, so the publication of 
these notes is of value to anyone interested in the African avifauna. 
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Birger's Birds - Birger Roos- 
Golden Press, New York. 48 p,, 20 
color cartoons--1968--$1.50. 

An interesting little book of bird 
cartoons. The example illustrated at 
the right shows the general idea. 

Probably each of us has thought of a 
similar picture when seeing in print 
the name of an unfamiliar bird. 

While the price is high for the size of 
the book it is rather unique and 
several of our more noted Iowa 
ornithological humorists will 
especially enjoy it. ed. 

Guide to Ohio Birds - David Henderson-Belmar Printing Co., Columbus, 
Ohio-200 p., 340 line drawings-l969-paperbound-$2.00. 

A booklet of line drawings of the birds of Ohio with a few accompanying notes 
to aid in field identification. As many as four species are illustrated on each right 
hand page. On the left are four boxes for the observer to record data. The order of 
the illustrations is close to the standard taxanomic order. The author is a good 
artist and is consistantly good in his representation of most families. The final 
section reprints Horror 's Ohio Birds with Migration Data for Central Ohio (1959. It 
is unfortunate that it could not have been the updated Annotated List of Birds of 
Ohio, Ohio Journal of Science. Sept. 1968, Trautman and Trautman. ed. 

The Pierce Book Company, Winthrop, Iowa 50682, recently purchased the 
entire remaining stock of the important conservation handbook, “The Way to 
Game Abundance," by Wallace Grange. 

This book of 383 pages and 24 plates is an authoritative and easily-read guide to 
the principles and methods of management for increased numbers of game 
animals and birds. It covers game distribution, habitats, plant and animal suc- 
cession, home ranges, etc. It makes available to the general reader the fun- 
damentals of game management in simple, non-technical language, discussing 
such topics as patterns of life and environmental adjustment, daily activity, and 
the theories of predation and disease - in short, a well balanced text for those who 
want to know more about increasing our stocks of wildlife. 

The book was originally published at $6.00, bul the Pierce Book Company is 
selling it for $3.00 a copy plus .30 postage (sales tax .09 in lowal. 



MEMBERSHIPS FOR 1970 ARE DUE JANUARY 1ST. 

For the past several years the membership and subscription income 
of the I. O, U. has been insufficient to offset the cost of printing Iowa Bird 
Life. In order to maintain the standard of our journal the Executive 
Council has found it necessary to raise the dues for regular adult mem- 
bers and for journal subscriptions to $4 beginning in 1970. Dues for the 
other classes of membership are unchanged. It would also be helpful if 
memberships were changed from Regular to Supporting, or from Sup- 
porting to Contributing. 
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STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT AND CIRCULATION 
(Act of October 23, 1962: Section 4369, Title 39, United States Code) 

Date of Filing: September 24, 1969 
Title of Publications: IOWA BIRD LIFE 
Frequency of Issue: Quarterly 

Location of Known Office of Publication: 235 McClellan Blvd., Davenport, 
Scott Co,, Iowa 52803 

Location of the Headquarters or General Business Offices of the Publishers 
(Not printers ) : 235 McClellan Blvd , Davenport, Scott Co., Iowa 52803 

Name and Address of Publisher, Editor, and Managing Editor: Peter 
Petersen, 235 McClellan Blvd., Davenport, Iowa 52803 

Owner: Iowa Ornithologists' Union, 4815 Ingersoll Ave,, Des Moines, Iowa 
50312 

Know Bondholders, Mortgagees, and other Security Holders owning or holding 
l percent or more of total amount of Bonds Mortgages or other Securities: None 
For Completion by Nonprofit Organizations Authorized to mail at special rates 
(Section 132.122, Postal Manual); The purpose, function, and nonprofit status of 
this organization and the exempt status for Federal income tax purposes: Have 
not changed during preceding 12 months. 

Average No. Copies Each Issue During Preceding 12 Months 

A. Total No. Copies Printed (Net Press Run) 625 

B. Paid Circulation -- Mail Subscriptions ............ 490 

C. Total Paid Circulation & Distribution 490 

F. Office Use, Left-Over, Unaccounted, Spoiled after 

Printing .135 

G. Total (Sum of E & F - should equal net press run 

shown in A) 625 

I certify that the statements made by me above are correct and complete. 

PETER PETERSEN, Editor 
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New Members joining up to Sep- 
tember 30, 1969. All Iowa unless 
otherwise noted. 

Richard D. Crawford 
506 S. Chestnut, Apt. 204 
Cameron, Missouri 64429 
Miss Clara A. Emlen 
1389 106h St. 

Cora lvi lie, 52240 
Mr. and Mrs. Leslie Goeldner 
420 Cherry St. 

Earl ham 50072 


Henry C. Kyllingstad 
S. W. Minn, State College 
Marshall, Minnesota 56258 
SIOUX CITY BIRD CLUB 
R. H. Durst 
2806 Valley Dr. 

Sioux City 51104 
Paul Smith 
315 Rutledge St. 

Paullina 51046 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward C. Vaughn 
201 E. Ciarinda 
Shenandoah 51601 


